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rights and liberties of Englishmen. When Pitt on December ist, at
last openly declaring that nothing but readiness for war could
preserve peace, issued a Proclamation calling oat two-thirds of the
Militia and summoned Parliament to meet in a fortnight, lie was
universally applauded.

The half-baked enthusiasts, who a few weeks earlier had been
acclaiming French victories and penning fraternal greetings to the
Convention, now found themselves in a hopeless minority, scorned
by their neighbours and threatened by the magistrates. The hour
had struck, as often before in her history, when Britain with a single
voice resolved to:

" Stand by the Church and die King and the Laws;
The old Lion still has his teeth and his claws.
Let Britain still rule in the midst of her waves,
And chastise all those foes who dare call her sons slaves."

Chauvelin could scarcely believe his ears. The English, he reported
ro his Government, were hardly recognisable.

It was this transformation which alone averted war in December.
Faced with the certainty of British intervention, the French Govern-
ment instructed Dumouriez to postpone the invasion of Holland.
But nothing could stop the unreasoning course of violence in Paris.
The statesman who paused on the downward slope soon heard the
yell of the mob and the click of the guillotine behind him. On
December I5th a resolution was forced through the Convention
that France would regard any nation as hostile that dared preserve
its Sovereign and privileged Orders.,

When the British Parliament met on December 13th it approved
the Government's resolve to strengthen the forces by an over-
whelming majority. In die nation's need for unity Whig and Tory
had become in GibbonV phrase, " obsolete odious words." Unfor-
tunately Fox, who had declared in private that Britain was bound to
fight if Holland were attacked, took the occasion to divide the House.
With the curious political irresponsibility that marred his generous
and lovable character he made a violent attack on Pitt's foreign
policy. Only a handful of his former supporters followed him into
the lobby, and but for personal loyalty and affection they would
have been even fewer. But the effect of this futile division' was to